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Borrvar.—The smallness of Bolivar’s 
stature, and the meanness of his figure and 





The following sketches may amuse some of our 
readers, although they bear evidence of proceeding 
er from an enemy than a friend to the patriot 
if we compare the character of Bolivar as here, 
pourtrayed with the amiable and entirely different 
description given of him by General D’Evereux, who } 
is personally and intimately known to the Spanish, 


rath 
cause, 


chief. 
—- 
VENEZUELAN PORTRAITS AND 
CHARACTERS. 





(From Col. Hippesly’s Narrative of the Expedition 
tw the Oronoco and Apure in 1817.) 


Parz.—Paez, the Commander-in-Chief, 


of the Cavalry, is in stature somewhat below 
themiddle size ; muscular, and even brawny ; 
his complexion is fair, and his countenance 
open, mild, and engaging ; his usual dress 
is extremely plain, consisting of a dark 
blue jacket, a sabre, and a cocked hat, with 
asilver rose or cockade. 

He is self-taught, and sprang up all of a 
sudden, from nothing, during the Revolu- 
tion, before which he was hardly heard of 
When it broke out, he was soon found at 
the head of a numerous body, avowedly for 
the purpose of aiding the cause of the re- 
pulic, His courage, intrepidity, repeated 
successes, and the number of his followers, 
speedily gained hima name. The quickness 
of his movements, the rapidity with which 
he pursued the flying enemy, the personal 
conflicts in which he had been engaged, and 
the conquests he had made, both collectively 
and individually, rendered him the admira- 
tion of his adherents, and the dread of his 
enemies, into whom his very name struck 
teror as they advanced to the plains and 
wannahs, to encounter him. His follow- 
e,too, were so many Paezes, looking up 
to their General as a superior being, to 
vhose mandate upwards of 4000 brave men 
pid implicit obedience. On the parade, or 
inthe field, Paez was their General and 
upreme, In the hours of rest from the 
hitigues of a long and rapid march, or from 


in the sanguinary system of warfare, the 
example of which was first set by the royal- 
| ist troops, and became to the latest moment 





mnquest over the enemy, and the retaliation 
igidly executed, Paez would be seen 
lacing with his people, in the ring formed jj 
or that purpose, smoking with them, drink-|| 
ng from the same cup, and lighting the}; 
tah segar from the one in the mouth of 
is brother soldier. 

Qn intelligence (for he kept his videttes 
mthe alert, and never was surprised on his 
wt) of the approach of the enemy, the 
tis, “Come away, my brave boys!” 
tered in Spanish, was sufficient: in a few 
nutes all were ready, and, with this hero 
t their head, they were invincible ; and it 
bwserted, that Paez never jost a battle 
hein he commanded, though under the 
“tts of Bolivar he had been beaten. 
General Paez is uncommonly active. He 
ll, for amusement, as he did before some 
glish officers, single out a wild bull from 
herd ef cattle, and ride him down, 
Shis lance through, and thus slay him ; 
wallop up to the animal's rear, and grasp- 
§ the tail firmly in his hand, twist it so 
idenly and so strongly as to throw the 
‘ton his side, when, if some of his 
*wers do not come up at the moment to 
hee him, he will, by a cut of his sabre, 
‘string and leave him, until the arrival 
People puts the finishing stroke to 





| America, without possessing a single talent 


physiognomy, would rather create contempt 
than respect; nor would he seem entitled 
to command obedience to his orders, if the 
fire of his eyes, in sudden gusts of passion, 
and moments of displeasure, did not tell 
you, that Bolivar himself knew, and felt, 
thet he could not only threaten, but also 
execute vengeance.—He possesses neither 
gratitude, honour, liberality, sympathy, 
nor humanity; yet he pretends that his! 
heart and disposition are congenial to all| 
those sentiments, and constantly act in| 
unison. 

Versonal courage he is gifted with, even! 
to a fault. He has, however, never yet 
achieved any action worthy of renown, or| 
equal to the real intrepidity with which he} 
is endowed ; because reason judgment, and_ 
even necessary discretion, have been want-| 
ing. 

He has neither talent nor abilities for a, 
General, and especially for a Commander-; 
in-Chief. The aumerous mistakes he has 
made throughout the whole of his cam- 
paigns for the last eight years, have nearly’ 
desolated the provinces, and annihilated the 
population. The repeated surprises he has 
experienced from the enemy, (already seven) 
prove my assertion, and bear me out in de- 
claring, than any of them would have dis- 
graced a corporal’s guard. 

The final slaughter of the prisoners, after 
the battle, or during the retreat, is com- 
pletely acquiesced in by Bolivar, who has 
himself condescended to witness this scene 
of butchery and iufamy : yet it must be ad- 
imitted that Morillo more than keeps pace 




















ameasure of retaliation, and, without doubt, | 
will continue so, until mutual ideas of hu-| 
manity finvest the minds of the contending! 
parties. 

Bolivar would willingly ape the great man. | 
He aspires to be a second Bonaparte in South | 


for the duties of the field or the cabinet. 
He would be King of New Granada and 
Venezuela, without genius to command, ' 
consequently to secure, or abilities to sup-, 
port the elevation to which his ambition most | 
assuredly aspites. In victory—in transient} 
prosperity—he is a tyrant, and displays the; 
feelings and ‘littleness of an upstart. He| 
gives way to sudden gusts of resentment, 
and becomes, ina moment, a madman, and 
(pardon the expression,) a blackguard : 
throws himself into his hammock, (which is; 
constantly slung for his use,) and utters) 
curses and imprecations on all around him, 
of the most disgusting and diabolical nature. 
In defeat, in danger, in retreat, he is per- 
plexed, and contemptible even to himself— 
weighed down by disasters, which he has 
neither skill nor strength of mind to en- 
counter, to enlighten, or to remove. In this 
state he appeared to me at the retreat to and 
from San Fernando, when he looked the 
image of misery and despair. 
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Despotism.—It is stated from Rome, that Lucien 
Buo rte recently applied to the Pontifical Govern- 
ment for permission to.send his eldest son to his brother 
Joseph, in America, and that Mr. Russel, the American 
Minister iu Sweden, was to arrange the young man's 
voyage, but Cardinal Gonsalvi refused the permission 
asked, advising Lucien, at the same time, to apply to 
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of March, and was, in every respect, comfortably 
accommodated at the house of the Captain. 


such remarks on the town as were particularly inte- 


of Yorkshire, situated on the mouth of the river 


canvas, and for the extensive alum works in its| 
neighbourhood. 
coast, and has a fine picr; but it has no river com- 
munication with the interior country. Behind the 
pier is a battery which mounts twelve cighteen- 
pounders. 
Abbey, of which some ruins still remaining testify 
its ancient magnificence. 


gant church of the established religiou; and several! 
mecting-houses belonging to Presbyterians, Quakers, | 
Methodists, Roman Catholics, &c. 


north of London; lat. 54° 30’ north, long. 19 55’ 
west. 


appellation White-bay, so called from the white 
surges made by the breaking of the waves along 
the shore, so that the whole bay assumes a white or 
frothy appearance to a 
opposite banks. 


was born that great circumnavigator Captain James | 






Che Gleaner. 





Tam buta gatherer and disposer of other men's 
stuf.” Watton. 
—— ar 


would prove imteresting to a majority of ow 
readers. We are not without the hepe also that 


promoted than injured, by the notice we thus take 
of it; aud we think it necessary also to say, that 
we have the consent of the author for this appro- 
priation. 
work is copied from the 59th Number of the 
Edinburgh Review. 


The foliowing recommendation of th 


“Mr. Laing performed two voyages to Greenland, 
in the successive years 1806 and 1807, as surgeon 
under the elder Captain Scoresby, whose son acted, 
at that time, as chief mate. His narrative is writ- 
ten with neatuess, simplicity, and taste; and com- 
prises, in a very small compass, what information 





In the year 1806, being at the University of 
Edinburgh, au advertisement was put on the College’ 
Gate by Messrs. P, and C, Wood, merchants, Leith, 
intimating that a surgeon was wanted for the shijp| 
Resolution of Whitby, Yorkshire, engaged in the! 
North Sea whale-fishery. 
Impelled by curiosity, and by a still more power, 
ful motive, to visit the snow-clad cuast of Spitzber-| 
gen, I applied; and was, after due exsnination, | 
admitted surgeon for the voyage. | 

Nothing particular occurred on my journey from | 
this to Whitby, where I arrived on Sunday the 16th 


As we did not sail for several days after my arrival, 
IT spent a considerable part of my time in making 





resting. 
Whitby is a thriving sea-port inthe North Riding 


Esk. It is chiefly celebrated for manufacturing, 


Its harbour is the best on this! 


This town was formerly noted for its 


Here are different houses of worsbip, viz. an ele-| 


Whitby is 50 miles north-east of York, and 243 


The word Whitby is a contraction of its original 


person standing upon the; 


Contiguous to this place, in a town called Marton, | 
Cook, whose barometer, (that which he used in his 
voyages of discovery,) we had on board the Resdlu- 
tion. 

Between Whitby and Lyth, a small town distant 
about four miles, is a beautiful level strand, generally 
kuown by the name of Whitby Sands, upon which 
there used to be annual races; but now they are less 
frequent. 

Adjacent to Lyth, is the seat of the Mulgrave 
family, one of whom, Constantine John Phipps, 
(afterwards Lord Mulgraye,) in 1773, undertook a 
er by his Majesty’s command, fowivray the 
North Pole, under the hopes of discovering » pas- 
sage to the East Indies in a north-east direction ; 
byt in which he, like many others, did not succeed. 

Among the sands on the shore are forad stones 
resembling snakes without heads, the “ Conu ammo- 
nis” of naturalists. These stones are easily known 
by circular, or rather spiral windings marked on 
theiroufside. Onone of these being broken, its inte- 
rior exhibits the appearance of a snake rolled up 
and ready to make a spring. 

That these are petrified snakes, is really believed 
by the peasants on the coast, concerning which they 
tell the following whimsical story : z 

An old lady, say they, who lived’ in that neigh- 
bourhoed some centuries back, having procured a 
charm or spell, to banish some noxious reptiles with 
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&> Last week we stated our intention to give the 
WHOLE of the following Work in weekly portions’ 
of the Kaleidoscope, in the confident hope that it} 


the sale of Mr. Laing’s journal will rather be! 


Prices dtd, 


~~ UK 





and brought them to the banks of Whithy, whence 
she hurried them down so preeipitately oa the strand, 
that they all broke their necks, aud of course, ia 
their petritied state, ave found without heads.” 

Not many years ago Whithy sent upwards of 
twenty vessels to Greenland ; but afterwards that 
trade fell much to decay, until it was latterly revived 
by the persevering activity of Captain Scoresby, 
whose many successful whale-fishing voyages, tended 
greatly to promote the opulence of this town, by 
encouraging othevs to cmbark ia the same lucrative 
} business. 

\} ‘The Resolution, in which TC madesthis voyage, was 
2 stout new ship of about four hundred tons burden, 
fitted out as a letter of marque, carrying twelve six 

pounders besides stera-chasers, and well farvished 
with firelucks, pistols, swords, cutlasses, bayonets, 
&c. She was provided with nine fisbing boats, and 
ler crew consisied of between sixty aud seventy men, 

Greenland voyages are generally performed in the 
| course of four or five mouths ; bat lest vessels should 
be detained by the ice beyond that tune, they have 
usually nine mouths provisiou on board, 

Our ship was abundantly supphed with goed beef, 
|| pork, bacon, Hour, oatmeal, biscuit, peas, potatoes, 
| cheese, butter, molasses, preserved frait, fowls, cges, 
dried fish, strong ale, small beer, Eaglish brandy, 
|| tea, coffee, sugar, tobacco, besides plenty of foreign 
|} Spirits and wines for the use of the cabin, Neither 
was there any cost spared in Inying in au awple sup. 
ply of proper medicines and cordials for the siek, 


could be desired, on the subject of which it treats.” : 
| Early on the moraimg of the 23dof March we set 
ACCOUNT sail from Whitby, amidst the hearty cheers of a nu. 
merons concourse of spectators, 

OF A Being favoured with a fresh breeze which caused 
y 7 op UL > > a heavy swell, a general sickuess prevailed at ‘our 
VOYAGE TO SI ITZBERGEN. first setting out, from which the mot experienced 
——— | sermen were not exempted, and which affected me 

| 

| 


su sevevely, as to preclude all possibility of making 
any remarks previous to our laudiog ia Shetland, 
On the 25th at noon, we cast auchor in Bressay 
Sound, opposite Lerwick, the capital of the Shetland 
sles, 

This town is situated in Mainland, so called from 
its being the principal of these isles, Tt isabout half 
a mile long, and is regularly built; but coutame 
some gvod houses, and is inhabited by about ove 
thousand eight hundred persons, It is the seat of 
the courts held by the Shevifl-depute, o 
depute, Two packets, ov traders, baving 
cabins, and tolerable accommodatiou for passengers, 
sail occasionally between this and Leith. 

Lerwick derives its chief support from the courts 
of law, and from the vessels employed im whale-tish- 
ery making this harbour their reudezvous, 

Near the north end of the town stands Port Chars 
lotte, a small fortification mounting eighteen large 


* Steward. 
? 


|| guns, from eighteen to thirty pounders, besides se. 


veral very large field pieces, Lt comomands the north 
entry to Bressay Sound, andis garrisoued by a small 
detachment of invalids, 

In the neighbourhood of this town there is a 
chalybeate spring, but it is not much esteemed for 
its medical virtues. ‘ 
Bressay Sound lies between Lerwick and Bressay 
island, and forms an extensive and commedions fiar. 
bour, in which 1000 vessels well found m ry ride at 
all seasons in the greatest safety. Mere the Dutch 
herring fleet used to rendezvous about the ouddle of 
une. This harbour has the particular advantage of 


{| two entries, one from the south, and another from 


the north. 

On the outside of the north entry lies a sunk vox k, 
called the Unicorn. On this rock was wrecked the 
Unicorn man of war, sent out io pursuit of the Earl 
of Bothwell, who fled to Shetlands henes the rock 
has its name. The paltry village of Scallaway lies 
also on the Maivland, aud has an execilent harbour, 
Near this is the ancient castle of Scallaway, built by 
one of the Earls of Orkoey. 

These are tic only two towns, or villages, in the 
Shetland isles, 

Mawland is upwards of sixty miles long from 
north tosouth; aud in some pl ices upwards of twelve 
miles in breadth; it is so shaped, that oo part of it 
| lies above three miles from the sea; and cousists of 
| a great maltitude of irregular promontorics, and a 
vast number of peviusula connected by narrow 
isthmuses, insomuch that it abouuds with bays and 
harbours almost innumerable. ‘ 

In the porish of North Mevan, a peninsula bee 
louging to this island, stands the cloud capt moun. 
tain of Rona, the highest in Shetland, Jt is eight 
miles Jong, four broad, aud three thousand vine 
hundred aad forty-four geometrical feet above the 
level of the sea; serving for a land-mark to fishers, 
and vessels coming from the northeru ocean, From 

the top of this lofty emimence the eye commands an 
extensive and pleasing prospect, stretching fifty 

miles at least in every direction, The great number 
of small islands and pevinsulas scattered beneath, 
and often a distant view of vessels, in summer, af 

fords a most agrecably diversified scene. 

On the summit of this mountain stands a house, 

called the Watch-house, in which six or seven mew 

can sit.. It is constructed of four large slonesy 

covered by two more for a roof, on the top of which 

is evected @ pyramidal tower of small stones, 








which that part of the country was then cruelly 
harassed, set to work, and, by her incantations, col | 














and the flesh is prepared for cooking. 





the five Allied Powers for it. 


j| leeted all the snakes within a eonsiderable distauce, 





* They affirm that this part of the voast has ever 
since been frequented hy those venomous creatures, ala 
though thsy are quite common in other parts of the 
kingdom, Credat cui placeat, 
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Tn the same parish etands a rock rising perpendi- 
colar on all sides toa vast beaght, which, at a few 
aniles looks Ike @ ship under fall sail. 
Near to this are two very bigh inaccessible pillars, on 
which the large species of cormorants breed. What 
is extraordinary, the rock possessed by these birds 
one year is deserted the next, aod returned to agaiu 
after bemg a year unpossessed, ‘This singular prac- 
tice bas been carrted on from time immemorial 
Hee as a small iste, called Dorholm, perforated 
by avast arch seventy fect in beight, under which 
boats fieb, having light from au opening at the top. 
Next to this isthe holm and isle of Stennes, 60 
much cclebrated for the great number of kittiweaks 
ried tots the young of which being es- 
decined delicious food, are taken in great abundance, 
‘To the north of Stennes is the Maiden Skerry, a 
rock so called from its having never been trodden on 
by man) The lofty rock called the Ocean Skerry, 
@tenis two miles from this, and serves asa 
good landmark for ships wanting a harbour io their 
paesage from the north, 


distance, 


' 
which ress 


about 
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The Captain finding wen very scarce, and wages 
jnigh, did not engage any hands at Lerwick. We 
jafterwards weighed anchor and sailed out of the north | 
entrance, for Balti Sound, island of Unst. 

Balti Sound is in the middle of the east side of! 
ithe isldnd, into which it stretches nearly two miles. | 
Before the entrance, is a large narrow island, called | 
Balti, whence the Sound derives its name, and which | 
shelters it from all winds, forming an excellent safe 
harbour or anchoring place. If a ship ve leaky, 
there are several very commodious beaches on which | 
‘she may be laid until thoroughly repaired. This’ 
harbour used to be the most frequented of any in 
(Shetland, especially by ships going to Archangel ayd_ 
|Greenland, 

Unst, the remotest of the Shetland isles, and most | 
northern part of his Britannic Majesty's dominions, | 
is supposed to be about eight miles long and four | 
broad. 

A hill called Vallafield rises within a mile and aj 
half of its northern extremity, and rans directly | 
parallel to the western coast, to the very northern | 








Not far from this rock is the island of Papa, having | 
a natural cave of three entrances, through which the | 
tide chbbs and flows. It has several apartments, and | 
is wide enough to admit a large boat with the oars at 
full lengthon each side ‘This gloomy cavern grows 
gradually wider towards the centre, which mature 
has o naicuted witha beantifal arch. Beyond this, 
the boat is diveeted by a stall gleam of light from 
an aperture im the top 

‘The istand of Bressay lies to the eastof Mainland, 
and is about four miles long, and two broad. 

Adjoining to this island, and on the south-east 
eide of ty tics the small but fertile island of Noss, 
the south headland of which is not less than four 
bundred aud cighty fect in perpendicular height, 
Opposite to this, and distant uimety-six feet from the 
island, stands another perpendicular rock or boln, 
of the same beight, quite level at the top, and pro 
ducing excellent pasture for sheep. 

To transport them there, bowever, might well have 
been thought impossible; bat human ingenuity re 
quires Only the exhibition of difiiculties i order to 
An islander climbed up the rock, 
and having fastened some ropes to stakes he drove 
jnto sol on the top, threw them across the inter 


evercome them 


vonmg chasm to the headland, where they were in 
like manner fastened. A cradle or basket was then 
drawn slong these ropes, and sheep are thus tran- 
sported to, and from the holm; and the eggs or 


young of the sea-fowl, which there breed in’ vast 
numbers, fall an casy prey to the skill and industry 
of man, 

The adventurous islander who first ascended the 


point. It is six hundred feet high. At right angles 
with this hill, stands Crossfield, nearly ia the middle | 
of the island. To the north lies Saxaforth, which is | 
seven hundred feet high. It is the highest in the! 
island, and may be seen upwards of forty miles off| 
the coast. A hill, called Vordhill, runs parallel to 
the east coast. 
Among these hills are tracts of level fertile ground, | 
and the highest hill is some feet covered with black | 
moss. Unst contains. many fresh water lochs. 
That of Cliff is two miles long, and nearly half a 
mile broad. The banks of this loch exhibit pleasant 
and most beautiful scenery. From this loch a few 
smaller ones run to the southern part of the island. 
The headlands here rise to the height of sixty or 
seventy fathoms; but the shores of the bays and 
{harbours are low and sandy. 
| About this island are scattered here and there a 
igreat many very small ones, . 
| Around the coast are several curious natural caves. 
— at Sha has its roof supported by octagonal pil- 
\lars. 
At Burra Frith are a vast number of small caves, 
rnoning from the sea under the hills, One of these 
holy is entered once a year, and robbed of the seals 
which frequentit. ‘The rest are mostly inaccessible. 
To the east of this, under an arm of the hill of 
Saxaforth, is a magnificent natural arch three han- 
dred fect long, and of a considerable height, through 
which a boat can row, 


(To be continued. ) 
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holm, and shewed the possibility of joining it to the 
island, from an excess of bravery, met with an un- 
timely cod, Disdaining to pass over in the cradle, | 
and trusting that the same expertness which had 
the summit of the rock would 
him to descend to its base—he fell and was 


conducted bim to 
ecuable 
dashed to pieces, 

Quem sinon tennit, magnis tamen ex¢ idit ausia. 

Ht nies be observed, that both men aod horses are 
siumibar Vid. ULL. Voyage de U Ame- 
rique, vol. ip. SOR, 

As there is a cousiderable diserepancy in authors, 
as to the height of this rock, and the breadth of the 
chasm, aod wot having myself an opportunity of 
exanuing it, PE have followed the account given by 
the accurate Peunant in his dretie Zoology. 

The erection of a light-house on the island of Noss 
would be of essential service to the interests of na 
vigation. Many valuable ships, and among others, a 
Russian frigate of SS guns, have been lost on the 
east const of the Shetland isles. 

To the north of Mainland Les Yell, an island |) 
twenty wiles long, and nearly twelve broad, with se- 
veral good harbours, or voes, as they are called by 
the imbabitauts, 

Foula lies to the west of Mainland. It is about 
three miles long, and one and a Lalf broad, and has | 
only one barbour. This is called Ham, and is much 
resorted to by fishermen, Voula is thought by some 
to be that island which the ancients reckoned the | 
ultimate hit of the habitable globe, and to which, 
therefore, they gave the appellation of “ Ultima 
Thule” This supposition is not founded solely on 
the mere analogy of the name, but also on the au- 
thority of ‘Tacitus, who, spenking of the victories 
vbtained by Agricola, and how farhe penetrated 
northward, this expression: “ Jnulas quas 
Oreudas vocunt invenit domuitque ; dispecta est et 
Thule Tacit. Vit. Agric. § 1W.)} 
But thoogh the high land of Voula may be easily |} 
seen, io a clea day, from the vorthera part of the | 


ma tomes, 





User 


guadamtenus 





Orkoeve, still at is doubtfal whether this be really 
the oow keds beenuse bad the Roman fect 
piosed to the aorth of the Orkueys, they must have 
seen Matutaot, Yell, and Cust, hing to the north of 
Poul it y be further obscrwed, that the deserip 
tion of ‘Thule, as given by Pomp. Mela, hb. 3. § 6, |) 
1 Pliny, bb. 8. $75, and bb. 4 6 16, os not recon. ti 
cleable with the supposition of its being identioul | 
wit bowela At Thule, says Pomponins, Pei ‘| 
Sola svero walle (Cnoctes sunt) quod tum jum || 


wath io on feleorem modo sed sui quogue par- || 


fom mi sim ovtentat This phenomenon, as Vos 
pies as observed, can only belovg tothe 6Uub and 67th | 
degree of tatitude, and gives coasterahle couute- ' 
nawee to th inion of Thule Leing the same with 
forla i | 

i tement of Phoy. whe is not celebrated for | 
georraplnent accuacy dhke wrecaacieatt with | 
«il »hypothewms, and Deb ages aquly to the Pole itsctf 

ri th the « ption of Uost,) are all the | 
lands boleongieg to Shetland that are worta notice 
the i) e vwealy forty in nginber, 
sevoutoch of these ane mbabited > the rest bemwg ia 
« a a1 called Melos, and need only for 
y fe 

Oo our rival inp BHeessay Sound, there wove an. | 


ped tyeeptawtin ships from Lendou, Mull, and 


Whithy.es i . io tera, gave as three cheers, 
« ce te often returned Vil tleese ships wert 
waiteug for room. ot bevag the place where most of | 
the slugs land tu the Geeenlaud fishery call at, w} 
umike up th component 


Hiterarp Motices. 
> aa 
PETER’'S LETTERS TO HIS KINSFOLK, 


(Continued from pages 28, 54.) 





jken of as the authors of these letters, long before we 
jreceived the “ reader’s” note, but we reckon the well- 
|known fact as little more than surmise. Besides, is 
|jany man prepared to assert that Wilson, the author of 
\lthe Isle of Palms, is not materially concerned in the 
|Tules of-my Landlord? There is in them another 
| well-known fact” of an authorship that every body 
| asserts, and yet every body doubts. We consider it 
j/next to impossible that au author should be identified 
jin Edinburgh, whose name is not in the tithe of his 
book. In that city there seems to exist a perpetual 
system of literary disguise, which would make a man 
hesitate to give credence even to a personal avowal. 

Much of the second volume of Peter is even more 
entertaining than the first. Many of the letters are 
full of the finest descriptiens of the Scottish Bar and 
Bench, but they are so humerously coloured and so 
highly wrought, that one is not unfrequently inclined 
to question the seriousness of their intent, Still, serious 
or ironical, odd or eloquent, (and oddity and eloquence 
are either companions or constant ruccessors through- 
out the work,) Peter is always worth atrention. His 
very laughing is philosophical.—He describes the hall 
wherein the Scotch courts are held with spirit. Part 
of the description will gratify many a Westminster 
barrister, with the resemblance to their own noise and 
bustle between the Bench and the Pleas, the Chancery 
and the Exchequer. 

“ The area of this hall is completely filled with Jaw- 
practitioners, consisting of solicitors and advocates, 
who move in two diflerent streams, along the respective 
places which immemorial custom has allotted to them 
on the floor. The crowd which is nearest the door, 
and in which I tirst found myself involved, is that of 
the solicitors, agents, writers, or men of business, 
(for vy all these names they ate called.) Here is a 
perfect whirl of eagerness and activity—every face 
alert, and sharpened into the acutest angles. Some I 
could see were darting about among the different bars, 
where pleadings were going forward, like midsbhipmen 
in an engagement, furnishing powder co the combat- 
ants. ‘They brought their great guns, the advocates, 
to bear sometimes upon one judge and sometimes upon 
another; while each judge might be discovered sitting 
calmiy, like a fine piece of stone-work, amidst the 
hiss of bombe and the roar of 40-pounders.” 

the clerks, too, are the same in Edinburgh as in 
London: 

* Contrasted with the elder and maturer ‘men of 
business,’ who are generally attired in sober hues, the 


| 
| 
travepurted over the vapid rivers of South America We have heard Mr. Lockhart and Mr. Wilson spo- 


Ab reine gy generation of dandy-cleiks make a very shining 


appearance. ‘The dust of a process newly wakened 
fron its sleep of lustrums is a sad thing on a snow- 
white pair ot breeches; but it is amazing how clean 
and brillant thesevoung gentlemen contrive to look, 
andthey deserve fe utmost credit for u; for besides 


| the venerable pomtes of resuscitated papers and docu- 


ments, no Cifling quantity of dust must be broughty 


| into the parliauent-house by the shoes of die maudtiiude 


resorting thither, and kept flying about by the stiz of | 
their tumultuous parade. ‘They are really the finest | 
beaux Lhave seen, in thiscity, or so at least they ap-| 








peared to be, under the favourable circumstances of 
contrast in which I saw them. ‘Their bright olive 
;surtouts, with glossy collars of velvet—their smart 
jgreen riding jackets—their waistcoats beaming in all 
the diversified dazzle of stripe and spot-their neck- 
cloths a la Waterloo, or a la Belcher—all these rain- 
bows of glory could not fail to charm the eye with a 
delightful sense of splendour, among such an immense 
hazy atmosphere of rusty-black broad cloth, and tat- 
tered bombazeens. ‘The military swagger affected by 
isome of these spruce tribes, and the ferocious audacity 
|with which they seemed to be hurling their bunches 
of briefs from one desk to another, formed an equally 
striking contrast to the staid and measured step of the 
meditating pale-faced counsellors, up to the ears in 
occupation, on the one side,—and the careless pococu- 
rante lounge of their less busy juniors on the other. 
What a fine subject all this might have been for poor 
Banbury! 1 wonder what made your friend Rose say, 








“© Your Dandy’s at a discount out of London,’ ” 


There is more opportunity given among the London 
clerks, however, for a contrast with their superiors, 
We have seen them elbowing about in the lobby of the 
House of Commons, when a sober undandyfied coun- 
try member might have been thought unworthy to 
venture near thé band-box exactness of their accoutre- 
ments. You sce a fine exhibition, if one of them 
should be wanted by his master, perhaps a plain, 
;homely gaitered, and grey-coated gentleman. The 
{great man, after he has received his orders, turns 
jabout and resumes his manner with a sheepishness in 
his face that appears to say for him, * what a d——d 
thing it is that I should be a clerk!” 


The appearance of the different courts is noticed 
with a sort of truth that may well be called the truth 
of wit:— 


“ At one bar, the wig of the judge is seen scarcely 
overtopping the mass of eager, bent-forward, listening 
admirers, assembled to do honour to some favourite 
speaker of the day—their faces already arrayed in an 
appropriate smile, wherewith to welcome the ex- 
pected joke—or fixed in the attitude of discernment 
or penetration, as if resolved that no link of his cun- 
ning chain of ratiocination should escape their scrutiny. 
At another extremity, the whole paraphernalia of the 
|judge’s attire are exposed fall to vision—all the benches 
| 





around his trilunal deserted and tenantless, while 
jsome wearisome proser, to whom nobody listens ex- 
jcept from necessity, is seen thumping the bar before 
jhim in all the agonies of unpartaken earnestness, his 
‘hoarse clamorous voice floating desolately into thin 
prise ‘like the voice of a man crying in the wilderness 
—whom no man heareth,’” 

We shall conclude this volume with extracts, re- 
'serving our observations, particularly on the last pas- 
\sage in this week’s review, on craniology, till we 
‘come to lay before our readers an examination of the 
third volume :— 


MR. CLERK. 


‘It is impossible to imagine a physiognomy more 
expressive of the character of a great lawyer and bar- 
rister. ‘Ihe features are in themselves good—at least 
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MR. FORSYTH. 
“| have never seen a countenance that combined ; 
such a strange manner, originality of expression eo 
features of common-place formation. His foreheads 
indeed massy and square, so far as it is seen; but hi 
wig comes so low down, as to conceal about the wh i. 
of ics structwre. His nose is large and firrn, buts ~~ 
without the least approach to one beautiful Wines pet 
mouth is of the widest, and rudely fashioned: be 
whether he closes it entirely, or, what is more pe “ 
mon, holds it slightly open with a little twist to - 
left, it is impossible to mistake its intense sagacit t 
expression, for the common-place archness of a ae 
practised dealer in litigation. His cheeks are ponder. 
ous, and look as if they had been cast in brass and 
his chin projects with an irresistible air of ungullibily 
But the whole of this would be nothing without his 
ee The one of these is black as jet, and looks Out 
clearly from among a tangled and ever-twinkling we, 
of wrinkles. The other is light in hue, and glimme, 
through a large and watery surface, contracted by m 
wrinkles—(the lids on that side being large, smooth 
and oily)—generally in a direction as opposite as possi. 
ble from that which its more vivacious neighbour hay. 
pens to be following for the moment. It has no, 
however, the appearance of being blind, to one who 
views it disconnected with the other, and nothip 
indeed, can be more striking than the total difference 
of effect which the countenance produces, according 
as it is viewed in sinistral or in dextral profile.on 
the one side, you have the large, glazed, grey eye, ree 
flecting an air of unutterable innocence and suavity on 
all the features it seems to be illuminating. On th 
other, you have the small, black iris, tipped in th 
centre with an unquenchable dazzling Sone and 
throwing on every thing above and below it a lus 
of acumen, that Argus might have been proud to riv, 
with all his ubiquity of glances.—Such a face as this 
was never meant to be the index of any common mind, 
* Nihtl inutile, aihil vaaum, nihil supervacaneun in 
Natura,’ as the prince of English intellect bas wel 
expressed it,” 


LORD HERMAND. 


“ When Guy Mannering came out, the judge wy 
so much delighted with the picture of the lite of the 
old Scottish lawyers in that most charming novel, thy 
he could talk of nothing but Pleydell, Dandie, and thy 
High Jinks, for many weeks. He usually carried one 
volume of the book about with him, and one morning, 
on the bench, his love for it socompiete'y got the better 
jof him, that he lugged in the subject, head and shoul. 
| ders, into the midst of a speech about some most diy 
point of law—nay, getting warmer every moment he 
spoke of it, he at last fairly plucked the volume from 
his pocket, and, in spite of all the remonstrance of all 
his brethren, insisted upon reading aloud the whole 
passage for their edification. He went through the 
task with his wonted vivacity, gave great effict to 
every speech, and most appropriate expression to every 
joke, and when it was done, | suppose the court would 
have no difficulty in confessing that they had very seh 
dam been so wellentertained. During the whole scew 
Mr. W. Ss was present, seated, indeed, in his 
| official capacity, close under the judge.” 








WALTER SCOTT. 
“ Never was any phsiognomy treated with more 
scanty justice by the portrait painters ; and yet, alter 
all, must confess that the physiognomy is of a kis 





{a painter would call them so; and the upper part of 
\the profile has as fine lines as could be wished. Bur 
jthen, how the habits of the mind have stamped their 
jtraces on every part of the face! 


the wrinkles of his cye-lids; the eyes themselves so 
quick, so gray, such bafilers of scrutiny, such exquisite 
scrutinizers, how they change their expression—it| 
\\seems almost how they change their colour—shifting 
\\from contracted, concentrated blackness, through 
|every shade of brown, blue, green, and hazel, back 
\|into their own open, gleaming grey again! How they 
glisten into a smile of disdain !—Aristotle says, that 
all laughter springs from emotions of conscious supe- 
riority.—I never saw the stagyrite so well illustrated | 
as in the smile of this gentleman. He seems to be} 
affected with the most delightful and balm feelings, | 
by the contemplation of some soft-headed, prosing 
driveller, racking his poor brain, or bellowing his! 
lungs out—all about something which he, the smiter, 
sees through so thoroughly, so distinctly. Biunder| 
follows blunder; the mist thickens about the brain of | 
the bewildered hammerer; and every plunge or the) 
bog-trotter—every deepening shade of his confusion— 
is attested by some more copious intusion of Sardonic 
suavity, into the horrible, ghastly, yrinning smile of! 
the happy Mr. Clerk.” | 





MR. COCKBURN, 


“ | heard him address a jury the other day in behalf] 
of a criminal, and never did I so nruch admire the 
infallible tact of his homely eloquence. In the first} 
part of his speech, he made use of nothing but the 
most pedestrian language, and the jokes with which, 
he interspersed his statement were familiar even to! 
coarseness, although the quaintness of his humorous! 
diction was more than enough to redeem that defect. | 
Nothing could surpass the cunning skill with which he! 


| 


ong f) remote, in order to make out a feasible story 
for his culprit, and for a time it seemed as if he had! 
succeeded iu making the jury see every thing with 
such eyes as he had been pleased to give them. But} 
when he came upon one fact, which even his ingenuity| 


could not be brought to pass over, there needed not a 
single word to let him sve exactly in what situation he, 
stood. He read their thoughts in their eyes, and! 
turned the canvas with tke touch of a magician. In-! 
stead of continuing to press upon their uowilling un-| 
derstandings, he threw himself at once upon the open! 
hearts which he had gained. ‘The whole expression} 
sympathetic change fell softly and darkly upon ever 
face that was uaned tohim., His baified nestuient 
his detected sophistry, all was forgotten in a moment.| 
He had drawn nore powerful arrows from his quiver, 
and he prepared ta pierce with them whom he listed. | 
His voice was uo longer clear and distinct, but broken 
and tremblingeshis took had Lost its brightness, and 
his attitude its firmness. His lips quivered, and his 
} congue fauleered, and a large drop gathered slowly 
under hie eye-lids, throughwhich the swimming pupil 
shot faint and laaguid rays, that were more eloquent, 
than words.” 
Of this we should observe that the conclusion of the! 
trial is not given. We wish Peter had condescended, 


to.Jet us into the secret of the verdict. 








What sharpness, |} 
|what razor-like sharpness, has indented itself about | 


threw together circumstances apparently (and cssen- || 


10¢ varnish, and which even their confidence |! : 4 
pond nos, veraieh, 8 \} complete all throughout than that. of Mr, Scott. 


of his physiognomy wag changed in an instant, and aj, 


that scarcely falls within the limits of their art. I hive 
\!never seen any face which disappointed mie iess that 
‘| this, after | had become aquainted with it fully; ye, 
at the first glance, I certaisly saw less than, but for the 
vile prints, ] should have looked for—and I can easily 
believe that the feclings of the unintiated—the unc 
nioscopical observer, might be little different from 
those of pure disappointment. It is not thuc theres 
deliciency of expression in any part of Mr, S—' 
fece, but the expression which is most prominent, isnot 
of the kind which one who had known his works, ad 
had heard nothiug about his appearance, would be i 
clined to expect. ‘he commen language of his i 
tures expresses all manner of discernment and acut 
ness of inteliect, and the utmost nerve and decision 
character. He smiles frequently, aud [never saw aly 
smile which tells so eloquentiy the union of broad good 
humour, with the keenest perception of the ridteulow 
—but ali this would scarcely be enough to satisfy ot 
in the physiognomy of W——S——. And, indeed, it 
order to see much finer things in it, it is only neces 
to have a little patience, 





“ And tarry for the hour, 
When the Wizard stews his power ; 
‘Tbe hour of might and mastery, 
Which none may show but only he.” 


“In the course of conversation, he happened to qué 
a few lines from one of the old border ballads, 
looking round, | was quite astonished with tne chal 
which seemed to have passed over every feature in) 
countenance. His eyes seemed no longer + glut 
quick and gray from beneath his impending brows, 
were fixed in their expanded eye-lids with a sober, 
lemn lustre. His mouth (the museles about which 
at all times wonderlully expressive) instead of its 04 
language of mirth or benevolence, or shrew duess, ' . 
‘filled with a sad and pensive earnestness, ‘Phe walt 
| face was tinyed with a glow that showed its line® 
| new energy and transparence, amd the thin hair pat! 





| backward -displayed in tenfold majesty his 9 
| pearian pile of forehead.” 


4 ——— 


CRANIOLOGY. 
| Lord Byron’s head, however, is, (think, still m 


| forehead is defective in much that Mr. Scott’s posse" 
but it is very fiue upwards, and the top of the head | 
| wonderfully capacious. ‘fhe hack part in bothel & 
| heads is manly and galiant-looking. Had they 7 
| been lame (by the way, what a singuler coincide 
j that is!) | bave no doubt that they would boik M4 
been soldierseand the world would have wal 
| Marmion and the Corsair. Lord Byron’s he 

| without doubr, the finest in our time-esb univk it ip 
| teron the whole, then either Napoleon’s, or Gost 

| ov Canova’s, or Wordsworth’s. ‘Phe chin, lips 

| neck are beautifulein the most noble style of anvt 
| beauty,--and the nose is not unworthy of keeping ™ 
jin gompany—eand yet that of Wordsworth is 
| perpenciciuar, and belongs still more strictly [0 
jsame class which the aucieats, having exagget 
| into the idvalatrributed to Jupiter. It is better ® 
\in the ridge, than any nose of modern times I have 
| it comes down so straight from the forehead, ; 
jeyes are thrown quite back imo the head, 36 al 
‘loftiest antique. Coleridge has a grand bead, but 
ill balanced, aod the teaturesof the face are,co# b 
‘though, tobe sure, nothing can syrpass the Of 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
a 
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is eyes, and the unutterable dreamy luxury 
Thomas Campbell again, has a poor skull 
Ps, compared With what one might have looked 
age put the lower part of the forehead is ex- 
rin Sand the features are extremely good, though 
wee They seem to me to be indicative of a most 
ay id degree of sensibitity—the lips, in particular, are 
por only delicate, and the eyes are wonderfully | 
essive of poetical habits of feeling. His brow) 
os him to be born with a turn of composition truly 
#t*"}, and perhaps he should not have cared toaim at 
ree things. An uncommon perception of sweetness 
a refinement sits upon the whole of his phisiognomy, 


put bis face like his mind seeras also to glow ever and 
U 


ano W 
He shou 
bis bys W 
¢ Mid the festal city’s blaze, 
When the wine-cup shines in light.’ 


meaning in h 
i his Lips 


. 
gato! 


ith ereater fires of patriotism and public glory. 
1d have been a fine patriotic lyrical poet, and 
ould not have failed to be sung, 


indeed, why do T say he should have been? he has been, 
nd Hohenlinden, and Ye Marimers of England, and 
jie Baiile of the Baltic, will never be forgotten as long 
as the British jack is hoisted by the hands of freemen. 
Thave already said something about the head of the 
guthor of the Isle of Palms—and that of the Ettrick 
shepherd. “They are both fine in their several ways. 
That of Wilson is full of the marks of genuineenthu- 
siasm, and lower down of intense perception, and love 
of localities—-which last feature, by the way may per- 
haps account for his wild delight in rambling. I have 
heard that in his early youth, he proposed to go out 
to Africa, in quest of the Joliba, and was dissuaded 
enly by the representations made to him on the subject f 
of his remarkably fair and florid complexion—Dbut | 
believe he has since walked over every hill and valley 
in the three kingdoms—having angling and versifying, 
podoubt, for his usual occuapations, bot finding room 
every now and then, by way of interlude, for astonish- 
ing tne fairs and wakes all over these islands, by his 
miraculous feats in leaping, wrestling, and single-stick. 
As for the Ettrick Shepherd, { am told that when 
Spurzheim was here, he never had his paws off him— 
gudsome cranioscopical young ladies of Edinburgh are 
gid sdill to practise in the same way upon the good- 
humoured owner of so many fine bumps. I hear Ma- 
thews has berrowed for his ‘ 4t Home,” a saying 
which originally belongs to the Ettrick Shepherd. 
When Dr. Spurzheim, (or as the Northern Reviewers 
very improperly christened him in the routs of Edin- 
burgh, Dousterswivel) when the Doctor first began to 
fel out the marks of genius in the cranium of the 4 
total poet, ic was with some little difficulty that Mr. 
Hogg could be made to understand the drift of his cu- 
risity. After hearing the Doctor’s own story—‘* My 
dear fellow,” quoth the Shepherd, “if a few knots and 
swells make a skull of genius, I’ve seen mony a saft 
chield get a swapping organization in five minutes at 
Selkirk tryst.” 





> 7 
Calendar of ature. 
(From the Literary Pockhet-Book.) 
-_—, 

SEPTEMBER. 

Next him September marched cke on foot 3 

Yet was he heavy laden with the spoyle 

Of harvest’s riches, which he made his boot, 

And him. enriched with bounty of the soyle : 

Inhis one hand, as fit for harvest’s toyle, 

He held a knife-hook ; and in th’ other hand 

A paire of weights, with which he did assoyle 

Both more and lesse, where it in doubt did stand, 
And equal gave to each as justice duly scanned. 

SPENSER. 

The poct still takes advantage of the exnberance 
fharvest, and the sign of the Zodiac in this month, 
tread us a lesson on justice. 

Autuinn has now arrived. This is the month. of 
the mgration of birds, of the finished harvest, of 
wut gathering, of cyder and perry-making, and, 
towards the conclusion, of the change of colour in 
trees. The swallows, and many other soft-billed 
birds that feed on insects, disappear for the warmer 
climates, leaving only a few straggters behind, pro- 
bably from weakuess or sickvess, who bide themselves 
M caverns avd other sheltered places, and occasion- 
ally appear upon warm days. The remainder of 
larvest is got in; and no sooner is this done, than 
the husbandman ploughs up his. land again, and 
Prepares it for the winter grain. The oaks and} 
beeches shed their nuts, which in the forests that 
Miilcomain, particularly the New Forest in Hanyp- 
shire, furnish a luxurious repast for the swine, who 
feast of an evening in as powpous a manner as any 
alderman, to the sound of the herdsman’s hora, 

_ But the acoru mast not be undervalued, because 
itis food for swine, nor thought only robustly of, 

‘ause it furnishes our ships with timber. Jt is 
alo one of the most beautiful objects of its species, I 
Prolrnding its glossy green nut from its rough and 
sober-coloured cup, and dropping it in a most 
Clegant manner beside the sunny and jagged leaf 
Ve have scen a few of them, with their stems in 
Water, make a handsome ornameut to a mantle 
pice, in this season of departiug flowers. 

The few additional Jowers this month are corn. 
wer, Gucerusey-lilies, starwort, and saffron, a 
‘pecies of crocus, which is cultivated in separate 
sounds. The stamens of this flower are pulled, 
and dried into fat syuare cakes for medical pur- 
Pises, It was formerly much esteemed in cookery | 
The clown in the Winter’s Tale, reckoning up what} 
9 8 to buy for the sheepshearing feast, mentions 
saffron to colour the warden-pies.” The frest 
trees and shrubs in flower are bramble, chaste-tree, 
hurustinns, ivy, wild honey-suckle, spirea, and 
arbutus or strawberry-tree, a favourite of Virgil.M 
Vhich, like the gaden of Alcingus, in Homer, pro-| 
duces flower and fruit at ouce.— Hardy annuals, | 
tended to flower in the spring, should now be) 
wn; annuals of curious sorts, from which seed is! 
W be raised, should be sheltered till ripened; and 
*ticotas in pots, which were shifted last month, | 
w*lerately watered. | 

The stone-curlew clamours at the beginning of! 
this month, woud-owls hoot, the ring-ouzel  re-| 
*Ppears, the saffron butterfly is seen, hares congre- | 
éite; and, at the end of it, the woodlark, thrush, | 
aod blackbird, ave beard. 

September, though its mornings and evenings arc 
#pt to be chilly and fuggy, and therefore vot whole. 
*ome 10 those who either do not or cannot guard 








mouth, partaking of the warmth of summer and || 
the vigour of autarn. But its noblest feature 1s a)! 
certain festive abundance for the supply of all the || 
creation. There is grain for men, birds, and horses, || 


which feed 0a insects, miss their usual supply, they 


sympathy to be pieased with an idea, that repasts | 
apparently more harmless are alone offered to the} 
creation upou our temperate soil. The feast, as the 
philosophic poet says on a bigher occasion, 


The feast is such as earth, the general mother, 
Pours from her fairest bosom, when she smiles 
In the embrace of Autumn, To each other 
As some fond parent fondly reconciles 
Her warring children, she their wrath beguiles 
With their own sustenance; they, relenting, weep. 
Such is this festival, which from their isles, 
And continents, and winds, and oceans deep, 
All shapes may throng to share, that fly, or walk, or 
creep. SHELLEY. 





~» , 
Fashions for September. 

Morning and Walking Dress—A jaconot muslin 
round dress; the skirtis moderately full, and trimmed 
round the bottom with four flounces of the same mta- 
terial; these are of different widths, the bettom one is 
the broadest, the top the narrowest ; the flounces are 
each finished by a double tuck, and set on full; their 
effect is extremely pretty. The body is high, the front 
is tight to the shape, the back fall; a double fall of 
rich work goes round thethroat. Long sleeves, finished 
with epaulettes of rich werk, and trimmed to the bot- 
tom to correspond. Head-dress, a morning cornetle, 
composed of British net, and trimmed with lace: the 
caul is low ; it is ornamented with full puils of net on 
the crownof the head ; these puffs are formed by satin, 
and edged with lace; the border is set on full; the 
ears do not reach above half way under the chin, where 
the cap fastens with a large bow of riband. ‘The bon- 
net worn over this cornefte, for walking, is composed 
of white figured gros de Naples; itis large, andof a 
novel shape; there is a mixture of net let in one side 
of the crown, in a very new and tasteful manner, and 
the trimming of the edge of the brim is at once singu- 
lar and tasteful. A superb plume of featbers is placed 
on one side, and it ties with white riband under the 
chin. A white lace scarf, lined with rose-coloured 
sarsenet. White shoes. Limerick gloves. 

Evening Dress —A plain white transparent gauze 
frock, over a white satin slip; the trimming of the 
skirt consists of a rich fall of blond lace at the bottom, 
which is surmounted by two rows of the niost novel 
and tasteful trimming we have seen for a considerable 
time; icis a mixture of white satin and transparent 
gauze; there are two rowsof it. It is surmounted by 
a row of puffs er roleaux ; they are composed of white 
satin. ‘The corsage is cut very low round the bust, 
which is finisbed by a double row of blond. ‘The sleeve 
is short and full; it corresponds with the trimming of 
the skirt. ‘Ihe hair is dressed very full on each side of 
the forehead; the hind hair is brought up in a full tuft 
on the crown of the head: a bunch of flowers, inter- 
mingled with grass, is placed on the left side. Neck- 
lace and ear-rings, rubies. White satin shoes, and 
white kid gloves, 
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Scientific Wecords. 
RAAT IES 
LATEST IMPROVEMENTS IN THE INVEN- 
TION OF LITHOGRAPHY. 


—- | 


(From Thomson's Annals of Philosophy.) | 











BY M. SENEFELDER. 


From M. Senefelder’s iuteresting narrative, lately 
published, we learn, that after numbericss difficulties 
and embarrassments, an ample provision was secured 
to him for life, by his appointment to be inspector 
of the lithographic establishment at the Royal Board 
at Munich, for surveying the kingdom. The inde- 
pendence and leisure which resulted from that ap- 
pointmeut, have afforded M. Senefelder the means 
of making a variety of valtable improvements in 
his art, which heenumerates and describes as follows : 

“Since the year 1809, T have devoted all my 
leisure to the improvement of lithograpy, and to the 
reducing of all operations, in its different branches, 
tu the most simple aud certain principles, Thus, for 
instance, | have, by numberless experiments, suc- 
ceeded iv simplifying the manner of transferring 
from paper on which drawing of writing has been 
previously exccuted with prepared ink; and parti- 
cularly in transterring leaves of old prints or old 
books to stone, by which, in the most easy manner, 
lithographic stereotypes may be obtained. Such 
progress has also been made an-printing in colours, 
that 1 produce not only coloured prints, but like- 
wise copies sv like oil paintings, that it is impossible 
to discover any difference between those copies and | 
the oviginal pictures. T further discovered a new 
methed of printing playing cards, tapestry, and 
even calico, by which two persons in one day can 
print 2600 pieces of the size of folio sheets, even |) 
if the pattern should consist ofga hundred or more }; 
different colours. Incredible as this assertion at || 
present may seem, | hope, if I have life and health, }} 
to lay before the public astonishing specimens of this 
new process, { 

“ Among the new methods of lithography, that 1 || 
introduced during this period, the following are the }| 
principal: —the engraved chalk manner, the dotted |j 
manner, some oew kind of aguatinut, the trans- || 
formation of the raised or relief manner inta the 
engraved, and vice rersa, and a new method of 
writing printed characters, by means of @ machine, 
for splendid works, 

“ My next aim was to apply a remedy to the un- 
certainty of lithrographic printing, so generally 
complained of; and to the circumstance that the || 
plates were so frequently spoiled in the press, from |! 
the want of skill in the printers. This | completely |, 
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effected by a printing press, in which the wetting, } 
cleaning, aud charging of the stone, are not per- 


against them, is generally a serene aud pleasant |] formed by the hand, but by the mechanical power 


hay for the cattle, loads of fruit on the trees, and | degree of perfection. 
swarms of fish in the ocean. If the soft-billed birds |! press was exhibited by me in 1817, to the Royal 


find it in the southern countries, and leave one’s |; 0 ¢xamine it was so pleased with the ingenuity of 


| work.” 


|/ment called the Luphonion, is ut present at Vienna, 





of the press itself; which, if requisite, may be 
placett beside the water, and worked nearly without 
any human assistance. By this invention, L venture 
to flatter myself lithography has attamed its highest 
A model of this new-inventer 


| Academy of Sciences; an the committee appotated 


{the invention, that the gold medal was voted to me 
ifor it. 

“ But the most important of all the improvements 
jwhich IT have been fortunate enough to contrive, is 
; the myention of a substitute for the calcareous stone 
|plates hitherto used in lithography; which, from 
| their unevenness, weight, and fragility, often prove 
/ troublesome ;—and_ besices, take up a great deal of 
jroom, and thus require extensive space for even a 
moderate establishment. In trying to remedy this 

iuconvenience, IL ascertained that the chemical 
‘printing process is, unde certain restrictions, 
equally applicable to metal plates; but more espe- 
icially to a certain artificial composition of stone, 
| winch can be spread on metal, wood, or stone plates, 
nay, even on paper or cloth; and which preves in 
every respect a perfect substitute for the Soleahofen 
stone.—The great number of experiments which in 
the course of four years I made with this composi- 
tion, have thoroughly convinced me of its utility and 
value, and that it possesses all the good quatities of 
the stone without its inconveniences. The fragility 
of the Solenhofen stone, renders it necessary to 
have very thick plates for printing. If the size is 
that of a common folio sheet, its thickness must be, 
at least, Oue inch and a half, to prevent its breaking 
in the press. If the stone is to be frequently ground 
and re-polished, its thickness must be at least two 
inches, and then it may be re-polishked nearly a 
hundred times. The weight of such a stone is 
between twenty aad thirty pounds, sometimes more, 
and it takes up a considerable space. In a large 
establishment, where a considerable number of 
stones are used, and where it is often requisite to 
keep them fora long time, in order to bg able to take 
off copies as they are wanted, this inconvenience is 
of great moment.— Besides, as these stone plates are 
not to be found every where in equal excellence, the 
charge of conveyance renders them very expensive. 

“ All these defeets are obviated in the artificial 
stone composition, the principal advantages of which 
are the following :— 

“ The composition stone plates are much cheaper 
than the natural ones.—-2. Their weight is very in- 
considerable ; a plate of folio size scarcely weighing 
four ounces.—3. One hundred of these plates, laid 
one upon another, do not occupy more room than a 
single stone.—4, The resistance of these plates to 
the strongest press is superior to that of stone, 
copper, and even iron plates; as their elasticity, 
without the least alteration of their surface, with- 
stands the greatest imaginable pressure, if they are 
properly managed.—5. The drawing on these plates 
with prepared ink, as well as the engraving on them, 
is easier than on real stone plates; the latter opera- 
|tion is particularly well calculated for these plates. 
—6,. The charging and printing of these plates is 
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Jiiscellanics, 





Whales.—On the 1st inst. a number of small! whales 
came into Dungarvon Bay, Dublin, about 40 of which 
were killed and drawn ashore by the fishermen; one of 
the largest measured 23 feet in length, and 9 in girth ; 
they were very fat to the depth of about 10 inches, and 
are likely to produce a quantity of good oil. 


| Lately, a young man, named Close, employed in the 
‘brick-yards of Messrs. Fletcher and Co. near Newcastle, 
undertook for a tritling wager to make 7000 bricks in 15 
hours, which task he accomplished im less than 12. In 
the first seven hours he oe $350, being rather more 
than 620 in an hour. 


_ Newspapers.—The following gingpes advertisementt 
jis copied verbatim from an old Norwich newspaper, 
|printed: by Henry Crossgrove, in the year 1730 :— 

** This is to inform my friends and customers, that on 
Saturday next, this newspaper will be sold tur a penny, 
jand be continued at that price; but advertisements will 
jstill be taken in gratis, as formerly. ‘The reason of my 
jraising it to a penny is, because the number I print ts 
|too prodigious great to be given away any longer; and 
iL hope none of my customers will think it dear of a 
penny» since they shall always have the best intelligence, 
| besides other diversions.” 

A great bell, weighing 7000 poods (252,0001bs. Eng- 
lish,) seven arsheens high, and six arsheens in diameter, 
jhes been cast at Moscow, to replace that which was 
formerly in the tower of Juan Weliki, and was damaged 
{by the French. It is 445 poods heavier than the first 
bell. The clapper weighs 120 poods. 
Deprivation of a Clergynan by the Archbishop of 
York.—This was a suit at the instance of John Bradford 
and George Whitley, Chapelwardens of Pateley-bridye, 
lin the parish of Ripon, and diocese of York, against 
{the Rev. Wiliam Neesom, Curate of the perpetual cu- 
racy of Pateley-bridge, for his profligate lite, drunken- 
‘ness, and neglect of his shinistorial, duties. The de- 
jfendant had been upwards of 30 years Curate of Pately- 
bridge, and the articles admitted against him state, 
that he had, for several years past, been addicted to 
drunkenness; had, at diverse times, been drunk while 
seem divine service in the chapel of Pateley- 

ridge ; had, in the same chapel, and elsewhere, uttered 
jindecent, impious, profane expressions; and had also, 
jat sundry times, refused to perterm the duty belonging 
\to the curacy. ‘The articles were fully proved by many 
respectable witnesses, inhabitants of the chapelry, and 
others. No defence was offered.—The Archbishop pro- 
jnounced the said William Neesom to be unfit to serve 
the curacy, and decreed him to be deprived of it. 





The venerable and justly celebrated Dr. Parr, visited 
| Kendal about a fortnight ago, and went from thenee to 
Bowness, and breakfasted with Mr. Henry Curwen at 
| Belle-Isle, that beautiful Elysium upon Windermere. 
| He afterwards spent two days with our Champion, Mr. 

Brougham, at Brow han-hall, the Windsor of the’north, 
from which place he took his departure for Carlisle. 
The Doctor was highly delighted with the romantic 
beauties of the region of the Lakes, and no less so with 
the independent spirit of the inhabitants, whose noble 
struggle for the rights of Britons he viewed with sym- 
pathetic feelings, and anticipated their final success with 
the purest wishes for the best mterests of his country. 
' Kendal Chrontele. 
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EXTRAORDINARY MURDER, 





'greatly facilitated, and the pressure of the press || 


It is the custom in Russia to place a corpse, on the 


| need not be so strong as for the real stones; for the || wight before the burial, in the church, where the priests 


| artificial stone plates receive and give out the print. | accompanied by a chorister, is obliged to pray. 


t once 


jing ink with greater facility —7. Lastly, they are I happened in a village, to the amazement of the priest, 


| particularly suited for all kinds of fac-similes ; 80 
| that by the mere application of a fresh impression 
jupon another plate, a perfect fac-simile of the 
joriginal may be obtained. This property of com- 
| position plates will one day be of great importance 
‘in stereotyping books, and other common printing 





~*~ 
ON THE THEORY OF VOLCANOES. 
—- 
BY MR. BRANDE. 
—<_— 

The form of volcanic hills is usually conical, = 
which the outline of the Bay of Naples presents a fine 
panorama, One of its hills serves to give some idea of | 
the vast powers of the sultefrahean agents ; it is about | 
1000 feet high, and three mites in circumference, and 
was raised, in 1558, ina single night. {n June, 1811, 
a volcano was discovered in the sea, off St. Michael, 
and it formed an island about a mile in circumference. 
Until lately, the cause of volcanic fire was referred to 
sulphur, coal, and other common inflammable masses, 
within the earth, and thus to give rise to the trethen- 
dous explosions and ejections of lava and stones attend- 
ing the eruptions; but the products ill accord with 
such an explanation: earthly, alkaline, metallic, and 
|stony bodies united, form the lava; and steam and hy- 
drogen gas accompany its throwing forth; and as the 
| products of combustion always have a reference tothe 
tcombustible, such matters were not likely to be pro- 
|duced from sulphar or coal. ‘Che discoveries of Sir 
H. Davy have énlightened this, as well as every other 
branch of chemistry, and from them we may deduc: 
a very adequate solution of the problem of Volcanves, 
for we have only to suppose the access of water to 
large masses of those peculiar metals which constitute 
the alkaline and earthy bases, and we are possessed of 
all that is wanted to produce the tremendous effects of 
earthquakes and volcanoes; for what power can resist 
steam, and the sudden evolutions of qoeane fluids, ac- 
companied by torrents of the earths in igneous fusion, 
which such a concurrence of cirgumstances would give 
rise to, and which are the actual concomitants of vol- 
canic eruptions. From the same source, the Huttonian 
theory derives great additional en ale for its feeble 
parts were those which related to the required expan- 
sive forces, to the intense continuance of heat, to its 





occasional increase and decrease, and to the existence |’ 


of a species of fuel adequate to the various effects that 
have been described. ‘I"be metals of earth are equal 
to the production of all those complicated and appa- 
rently incompatible effects, and these and water are the 
sale agents required. 





A German Journs) states that the cclebrated Dr. 
Chaldni, the inventor of the clavieylinder, and the instru- 


nature of acous- 


where he intends giving lectures on u 
mes to explain 


tics, or the theory of sound, He also 


|| the corpse suddenly arose, came out of the coffin, and 
);marched up to him. In vain the priest sprinkled hin 
|) with a quantity of holy water; he was seized, thrown 
to the ground, and killed. ‘The story was related on the 
 followdng mornin, by the terrified chorister, who had 
|| crept into a corner and concealed hinwelf. He positivel 
| added, that after having perpetrated the crime, the dea 
man laid himself dowu in the coffin again. He was 
jreally found so. Nobody could ‘see how this murder 
could have been committed. At length, after a lapse of 
many years, it was discovered. A robber, who, among 
many other crimes, confessed this also, had slipped in 
the dark into the church, put the corpse aside, and taken 
his place in the coffin. After perpetrating the crime, he 
had put every thing again in order, and then retreated, 
without being perceived. ‘fhe iiiotive of this murder 
was hatred to the priest, occasioned by an old quarrel, 


Tea.—That our Kast India Company and our mer 
chants have heard every accusation nist the adultera. 
tors of tea with little examination of what was brought 
from China direct, or, as fur as wé know, with none, is 
one most complete proof of want of research in this age, 
and neglect of what others have said on the most impor- 
tant subjects. The following is a passage from the traris- 
lation of the Abbe Grosier's Description of China, pub- 
lished so long ago as 1787-8 :-- 

We must not confound with real tea every thing that 
the Chinese call teha (tea). What is sold in the province 
of Chapgtong (we suppose Canton), as a delicate tea, is 
|properly but a kind of moss, which grows on the rocks 





jin thé neighbotitliood of the small city of Mang.ing- 
Hheih, A like kind of tea is distributed in some of the 
i of real 


‘other northern pieriantins which is not ¢ 
leaves, aithougl the merchants vend it under the name 
of tha-ye, tea leaves. Uf this delicious commodity is 
adulterated even in China, can we flatter ourselves that 
| the tea we have in Europe is payte and without mixture ? 
Perhaps we taste nothing clst, like many of the Chinese, 
but moss from the rocks of Mang,ing-hein, 
CRITICISM. 
ee 

One other advantage of rational critieiam Is re. 
served tu the last place, being of all the must inports 
ant; which is, that it isa great support to morality, L 
insist on it with entire satisfaction, that na ocsdpaltte 
attaches a man more to his duty, than that of etitl. 
vating a taste in the fine arts: a just velish for what 
is beautiful, proper, elegant, aud ornamental, in 
writing or painting, m architecture or gardening, isu 
fine preparation foathe same just relish uf these qua- 
lities in churactér and behaviour, Toaman who has 
acquived a taste so acute aud accomplished, every 
laction wrong or improper must be highly disgustful ; 
if in aay instance, the overhearing power of passion 
feway bin from his duty, he returns to it with redow- 
bled resolution, never tu he swayed a second time ; 
ihe has now au additional mutive to virtue, a eouvic. 
| tion devived from experience, that happiness dependa 
oo regularity and order, aud that disregard to justice 








his system respecting meteoric stones, w ei 
as mere heterogencous masses, and absolutely forcign 
to ow globe and its atinosphicre. 


ich he regards |} 


\jand remorse, 


jand propriety wever fails to be punished with shame 
Loan Kanes, 
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Italia ! thou to whom in evil hour, 
The fatal boon of beauty Nature gave, 
| Yet on thy front the sentence did engrave, 





TO Meme L—, OF LIVERPOOL. 


=_- 
[ontainat.] 
ae 
Lady, I have a tale to tell, 
Thou can'st not—shalt not hear unmov'd ; 
My words shall conjure up a spell, 
Whose power thy heart lias often prov’d. e 


There was an hour—T feel it yet, 
As if itamoments scarce were gone ; 
Nor shall my heart that hour forget, 


Till its last beating pulse is donc. 


That hour thy lips pronounced the strain 
The sweetest mortals ere exprest, 

That all my love was not in vain, 
But found a pleader in thy breast. 


O then, the storm, the night, the cloud, 
Were light and sunshine all to me; 
Though darkness might creation shroud, 

W hat was it all to love and thee ? 


Jt was an hour of perfect bliss, 
Without one dream of future worm 
One boding of the dark abyss 
Of misery, I was doom'd to know. 


And when the parting hour drew nigh, 
For we were doom'd to part awhile ; 

The tear drop trembled in thine eye, 
Although thy lips essay’d a sinile. 


And yet in me that half-shown tear— 
That simple pledge of fecling’s power, 
Awakes sensations far more dear, 
Than joy’s belov’d but fleeting hour. 


And when I wander'd far away— 
Far from my native land and thine, 
And ocean's depths between us lay, 
One soft remembrance yet was mine. 


I thought upon thy parting look— 
I thought upon thy parting vow— 
Their magic ne’er my soul forsook, 
Nor can I lose them—even now. 


But when my days of toil were o'er, 
Aud fortune smil'd upon my way, 

I sought again my native shore, 
Lur'd on by Hope's delusive ray. 


Then many a wild and gloomy hour, 

When the black Tempest shook his wing, 
Would Fancy's soul-bewitching power, 

Her radiant hucs around me fling. 


But soon the mild and heavenly light, 
Which shone upon my dreary way, 
Sunk in the deep unbroken night, 
Of hopes o’erthrown and love's decay. 


Thou did’st forget thy youth's first love, 
And prest a stranger to thy heart ; 

And left me here alone, to prove 
Despair’s decay and misery’s smart. 


But will the love which thou hast found, 
Make up for that thou hast forgot ? 

© they were tender ties that bound 
Our hearts together—were they not ? 


Though now thy lips a smile may wear, 

I know it comes not from thy heart ; 
Remorse and Passion soon shall tear 

Thy spirit—make thy smiles depart. 
Farewell! farewell ! the time will come 

When thou shalt sigh to think on me ;— 
And it must always be my doom 

To sigh when ere I think on thee. 


Liverpool, 7th September, 1819. G. 





ON THE ENGLISH AND ITALIAN SONNETS. 
an 

Forsyth, in his remarks on Italy, says ** English 
poets cannot plead for the sonnet one successful prece- 
dent. Even the greatest of them all, Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Spencer, split on this rock, and sank into common 
versifiers. Can all the sonnets in our language, collected 
together, match the * I/ala, Italia! O tu cui feo la 
sorte” "* This sonnet is, I believe, the production of 
Vincensto da Filicaia: it follows at fall length, with the 


beautful translation by Mr. Roscoe, which is of itself | 


sufficient to prove the capabilitics of the English lan- 


That ceaseless woe should be thy only dower ! 

Ah, were that beauty less, or more thy power! 
That he who now compels thee to lis arms, 
Might gaze with cold mdiff ‘rence on thy charms, 
Or tremble at thine eye’s indignant lower ! 

Then shouldst thou not observe in glitt’ring line, 
From the high Alps embattled throngs descend, 
And Gallic herds pollute thy Po’s clear wave ; 

Nor, whilst encompassed close by spears not thine, 
Shouldst thou by foreign hands thy rights defend, 
Conqu'ring or conquer’d, evermore a slave. 


— 
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y At the particular request of a correspondent, we 
insert the following admirable lines, written by Mr. 
|| Southey, the present Poet Laureat, during his resi- 
dence at Bristol, in the year 1796. Our correspondent 
does not seem aware that they have been made public 
before; but if he will turn to the 6th volume of the 
Liverpool Mercury, page 286, he will find that the 
kindness of a friend enabled us at that time to intro- 
duce them to the public. 
——_- 
TO A COLLEGE CAT. 
© O that man would copy this thy wisdom !” 
—_- 
Toll on, toll on, old bell! I'll neither pray 
Nor sleep away the hour—the fire burns bright, 
And—bless the maker of this great arm chair ! 
This is the throne of comfort !—I will sit 
And study most devoutly :—not my Euclid— 
For Heaven forbid that I should discompose 
That spider’s excellent geometry ! 
I'll study thee, poor Puss—not to make a picture ; 
I hate your canvas cats and dogs and fools, 
‘Themes that pollute the pencil ! let me see 
The Patriot's actions start again to life, 
And I will bless the artist who awakes 
The throb of emulation. Thou shalt give 
A better lesson, Puss: come, look at me ! 
Lift up thine emerald eyes! aye, purr away ! 
Kor I am praising thee, I tell thee, Puss— 
And cats, as well as Kings, love flattery, 
For three whole days I heard an old fur gown 
Bepraised, that made a Duke a Chancellor. 
Trust me, tho’ I can sing most pleasantly 
Upon thy well-streaked coat, to that said fur 
I was not guilty of a single rhyme ; 
| “T'was an old turn-coat fur, that would sit easy, 
| And wrap round any man, so it were tied 
Witha blue ribband. What a magic lies 
In beauty! Thou on this forbidden ground 
May’st range, and, when the Fellow looks at thee, 
|’ Straight he forgets the statute,* swell thy tail, 
And stretch thy claws, most democratic beast ! 
1 like thine independence! ‘Treat thee well, 
|| Thou art as playful as young Innocence ; 
But use thee roughly—God has given thee claws, 
| And thou hast sense to use them. Oh that man 
Would copy this thy wisdoin! Spaniel, fool, 
|| He crouches down, and licks his tyrant’s hand, 
And courts oppression. Wiser animal, 
|| 1 yaze on thee, familiar, not enslaved ; 
| And thinking how affectien’s+ gentle hand 
| Leads by a hair the large-limb’d elephant, 
|| With mingled pity and contempt behold 
| His drivers goad the patient biped beast. 





{| ’ Nesey 
| * The statute that excludes cats, dogs, and all other | 

| singing birds from the college precincts. 

ee Always encounter petulence with gentleness, and 
perverseness with kindness: a gentle hand will lead the 

elephant itself by a hair.”—From the Persian Rosary, 

by Eddin Sadi.—Enfield’s History of Philosophy. 





EVIGRAM. 








The following, said to be from the pen of the author 
of Palestine, was circulated in M. S. some years since, 
in the University of Oxford. It was occasioned by the 
elopement and marriage of a daughter of one of the Pro- 
fessors with her father's footman; the lady, whose name 
|was Arabella, choosing this step, rather than be con- 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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Correspondence. 


70 THE EVITOR. 

——e 
Sir—As Iam myself, thank heaven! no rorT, you 
cannot ascribe the present address to the proverbial ir- 
ritability of the genus vasum ; and I hope you will lis- 
ten to it with complacency. 
When I sent you a copy of my deceased friend’s 








LIVERPOOL INSTITUTION, 
——- 
TO THE EDITOR, 


— 








Sim, 

Having been accidentally led to remark the 
advantages under which young painters labour jn 
town, from the few opportunities they have of 
works of the best masters, I am induced, th 





‘“ Epistle from America,” it was with the intention 
that it should receive that notice from the literary jour- 
jnal of the town of which my partiality ied me to sup | 
‘pose it deserving. ‘The liberty of making any extracts| 
jyou might think proper, was of course a part of such| 
\intention ; but I never contemplated that it should at} 
jonce be hurried—title page, dedication, preface, and} 
all, (with my own note, too, affixed) into the columns | 
of the Kaleidoscope. 
The delay of a week would have enabled you to 
have ascertained my wishes upon the subject ; and they 
| would have been against the publication, as a mutual 
triend has lately shown mea MS. copy in the hand- 
writing of the author, containing additions and im- 
provements, of which I should have wished his verses 
to have had the benefit. 
If you could think that my own note was intended 
for publication, you should, at least, not have mutilated 
it; and if, as I suppose, the Editor of the Kalezdoscope 
is one whose name is associated with the pleasant re- 
collections of “ Auld lang syne,” he will not refuse 
the present explanation a place amongst his  corres- 

pondence.” 
E. D. 


Sept. 9, 1819. 





TO THE EDITOR. 
ie 
Sirn—Being a regular purchaser of your paper, If 
have frequently had opportunities of observing receipts 
for various compositions, cures, and prevention of 
contagion, &c. It is on this account, therefore, that | 
feel myself warranted in taking the liberty of enquir- 
ing, through the medium of the Kaleidscope, if you, 
or any of your correspondents, would favour me with 
a receipt for the prevention of the Dry Rot; or for the 
removal of it, when once it has commenced its devas- 
tations in a persons premises. I have a cellar under] 
my warehouse that is quite full of it, and have not 
been able, hitherto, to hear of any thing that can re- 
move it, and I have no doubt but many who peruse 
your paper are in the same predicament. It will there- 
tore be doing a service to the public, if any person will 
be kind enough to inform them how the Dry Rot can 
be removed from their dwellings. 
‘Trusting that the nature of the subject will be a suf 
ficient apology for the length of my communication, I 
subscribe myself, 
Sir, 
Yours, most respectfully, 
S. JONES. 
Liverpool, Sept. 11, 1819. 








TO THE EDITOR. 





S1R,—In the Kaleidoscope of last week, you have 
‘inserted an extract from the Scofsman, relative to 
|the expulsion of sundry tenants from the lands and 
houses which they occupied on the estates of the 
Marquis of Stafford, in the north of Scotland, 
The impression which that statement is likely to 
make upon the minds of those who read it, is and 
jmust be very injurious to the character of the Staf- 
| ford family ; and, as E believe you would not willingly 
\injure the reputation, or wound the feelings of any 
man, either rich or poor, without just cause, I beg 
Icave to inclose you the Staffordshtre Advertiser of 
the 28th ult. in which you will find a statement of 
the transactions alluded to. If the facts therein 
stated be true, (and the writer challenges investiga- 
tion) the conduct of the Marquis of Stafford and 
his agents towards bis Highland tenants, is not 
deserving those imputations which the writer in the 
Scotsman would make us believe. Every man has 
a right to dispose of his own property as he pleases, 
provided he do it according to law; aud although 
there may be instances in which a lawful proceeding 
may appear to be severe and cruel, yet nevertheless 
itis true, and in this country more than any other 
it is in principle true, that what is lawful is right 
As fay as T can see into this business, the conduct 
of the landlord and his agent has been just, nay in 
many respects liberal, much more so than that of 
many of our landlords nearer home. 

IT have no connection or interest whatsoever with 
the Stafford family, any more than I have with you, 





strained to receive the addresses of an elderly gentleman, 
who, from a peculiarity in his gait, was nicknamed Dr. |; 
| TOE. \ 
*Twixt foot-man John and Dr. Toe 
A rivalship befel, 
Which should prove the favourite beau, 
To bear away the Belle. 








The foot-man won the lady’s heart, 
And who can blame her ? no man. 
The whole prevail'd against a part, 


'with it, that any thing which has a tendency to injure 


and my only motive in sending you the inclosed, is 
that you may give (what I believe you uever refuse) 
both sides fair play. 

It may be right, however, to say that I feel anxious 
that uo part of your writings or your conduct should 
appear liable to the charge of injustice or illiberality 
You advocate a cause to which I am a sincere well- 


= 


medium of your paper, to propose that the rh 
plan, or something similar, dhould be adopted. 

Let a committee of the proprietors of the Ihstity 
be formed, fer the purpose of requesting those gen 
men, who possess valuable collections, to lend a fe, 
their paintings at a time to the Liyerpool Institut; 
be placed in the exhibition-room for one month jn 
year ; the price of admission to be such as to prep 
the intrusion of improper persons, and to defray the, 
pences of removing the pictures, &c. 

This idea is by no means new, as I believe it is new 
the same as that practised at the British Gallery inp, 
Mall; ard its adoption here would, I am confides 
prove a source of high 2 een to the lovers of j 
fine arts, and a great advantage to young artists; ayj 
should hope in a town, the inhabitants of which ay 
public spirited, little difficulty would be experienced ; 

revailing upon individuals to lend their pictures fo; 
audable a purpose. 
Your obedient humble servant, 
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In this singular situation either the White or ¢ respe 
Black, having the move, may give Check-mate in Fong amt 
moves, on the SAME SQUARE, Viz. 2—5. and | 

iliust 

Black. . 
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WHITE. 








SOLUTIONS. 
WHITE, 
Castle ..... 6—7-4- 
Castle .... 1—7+4- 
Knight ... 2—8-+4- 
Bishop ... 3—6+-Mare. 
SECOND METHOD. 
BLACK. 
Castle ..... 1—3-- 
Queen .... 2—2-- 
Queen ..... 1—2 
Queen .,.. 1—6-4- Mare. 


BLACK. 
King .... 1—6 (a) 
Castle ..... 1—7( 
King ..,. 2—5 


WHITE. 
King .... 1—3 
hing .... 1—4 
King .... 2—5 








(a) If the Black King, instead of moving to 1—4, 

had moved to 3—8, he would have been check-mzted in 

three moves instead of four; thus 
WHITE. 

Castle .... 6—7 King... 3-8 ae 

Bishop ..... 6—5 Queen .... 5G the c¢ 

Bishop ..... 5—6-+- MATE. es, FE 


(b) If, instead of moving the Castle to 1—7,, th 
Black had moved his King to 2—5, the game would al 


BLACK. 


limin 








wisher ; yourefforts in that cause have been zealous 
and‘uniform, and you are now become so identified 





"Twas foot-man versus Zve-man. 
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PUNCTUALITY. 


_-—— 


't 


guage for the sonnet, had the point not been sufficiently | 
prove by the very instances of Milton and Spencer, ad- 
duced by Mr. Forsyth on de opposite side of the ques- 


tion. Indeed, one has only to look at the singular poem 
ef Don Juan, to be fully convinced of the great powers 


Method is the very hinge of busines; and there is 
vo method without punctuality, 

| ) 

} portant, because 


; ‘| 
Punctuality is ime, 
it subserves the peace and good || 


temper of a family, The want of R not only in- || 


the success of Reform. 


the character, or impeach the liberality of Egerton 
Smith, has a tendency to injure the cause and retard 





have been lost in three moves instead of four ; thus— brief 
WHITE. LACK. BS fully 
Castle .... 6—7 King .... 1—6 
Castle .... 1—7 King .... 2-3 one 
Pawn .. § l—4) e inter 
or Knight } 4-—4 § +Mare. A 
__. mpvating 
Sen aes eee ne tn 
To Correspondents. The g 
We shall be most ready to attend to any suggestion th ext 
from E. D. on the subject of his deccased friend’ MMavison, 








interesting verses. 








The last Kaleidoscope was very deficient in pure. |, 
tuation—-this should be attended to; particularly as! 
we have no means of procuring a second edition . a 
the work, revised and correeted, and wien bound!) 
up, it must be so with all defects. | 


Before 1 conclude allow me to say, that Tam, 


of strength and Gexibility possessed by the English lan-| fringes on necessary duty, but sometimes exc judes |, Pl asedto find you have not overlooked the suggestions |} 


griage- 1 

Jtalia, Thalia! O tu cut foo La sorte 
Lone infelice di bellezza, onde hai 
Foneste dote d? infinia gum 
Che in foonte seritti per gran doghia porte : 

Deh forsi tu men bella, o almen piu forte, 
Onde assed pid G paventasxe, © assai 
*s"amacse men, chu del tuo bello a i mi 
Par ce si strugga, e pur te sida a morte 

Che or gt dall’ Alp: non vedrer torrent 


Reonder d'artnati, ne di sangue unta 
Bever ) vada del Po Guihe: armena 5 

Ne te vee ed nen tuo fern cts 
l’ugrnal 2 braocto di stra re gent, 
dey sory. Bomppre, © Vibcii@ecs, 0 Vuila. 


| < 
this duty, Phe calimess of mind which it’ pro-!} 


made to you in a former communication by 





compa 
SUTHERLAND HIGHLANDERS.—We fully intendel HJ the y¢ 
t» insert, this week, (according to our pledge) the jus d 
tilication of the parties implicated in the recent ejection nd the 
of the Sutherland Highlanders. We have inserted Bibs, it jg 
1 . . * ’ 
the letter of our correspondent ; but unluckily mis] aK, 
the newspaper containing {}\< letter to which it referred. wiicl 
We are confident that we can recover it in time for out kearch 





next publication. 














| duces, is another advantage of punctuality: a dis. || AMICUS. ae itt thas, One 
) orderly man is always ina harry; he bas vo time to!| Liverpool, 5th Sept. 1819. ! Fxtracts from the work alluded to by a Grvenral - 
| speak to you, because be is youg elsewhere; and | | Reaper, would fall peculiarly within the plan of the 9 the 
|| when he gets there, he is too late for lis business; or || ‘Sublerranthn. Gardeanin the Percy Main coal-pit,' Kaleidoscope. Domin 
}|he must hurry away to another before he can finish pear Newcastle, there is a garden several hundred feet’ — Pi 
it. Panetuahty gives weight to character: “such a) beneath the surface of the earth. ‘The plants are raised | 4 ; ier de 
ian bas made au appointmeat—theu L know be will at the bottom of the mine by the light and heat of a fire’ Printed, published, and sold out h 
/Kecp it” Aud this produces punctuality in you, for, constantly maintained for the purpose of ventilation.—At} By EGERTON SMITH & CO. 
‘He other vitues it propagates itself, Setwauts and! Dudley, in Staffordshire, there is a natural hot bed, in Linetenil Meteede Otice aft fro 
| Clildren must be ponetual where their leader is so, which an equal temperature much above the heat of the | 7 M ‘ : “ : : ~ O} of * agit . all. Castle H#® Sout] 
Appoints uts, indeed, become debts 1 owe you} adjoining land 18 permanentiy preserved by the slow So also by , casts, Evans, ge et an Ha . ~M 
ij Prete YeUl combustion ef subterraneous coal. ‘This unartificial’) Street; Mr. Thomas Smith, Paradise Street; 4 Bay the 
punctuality, af t have made an appointment with | stove extends to a considerable tract of ground, and}| Watbrick, Public Library, Limeestreet ; Mr. G 
gyous and you have no right to throw away your time |, afivves cropsof culinary vegetables of all soris, several i oP. Day, Newsman, Dale Street: and Mr. John Smith, ond o 
ff I do my own Kanes. |’ weeks earlier than the surrounding gardens. Ni No. 59, Gerard Street, for ready money oily. 





